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^ofrice and millet, arid among young and tender trees, the 
-shoots of which they eagerly devour. The flesh of these 
•animals is eaten in Africa by the poorer orders, who first sepa- 
Tate it from the fat or fine lard with which the animal abounds, 
and which usually produces a good price. Dr. Pocock says 
he saw their flesh sold in the shambles like sheep. The gela- 



tinous part of the feet is reckoned a great delicacy, and the 
tongue, when dried, is excellent food. The hide is converted 
by the Africans into • shields and bucklers, who also consider 
the teeth of these animals to possess peculiar virtues which 
are an antidote to poison, and usually wear some trinket made 
of them about their persons. 



THE JEWISH PEOPLE, 



The; Jews are no longer a nation, but they have not lost 
their nationality. They still preserve tne distinctive charac- 
teristics of their race, and, in whatever country or in whatever 
Station, exhibit the same deep, earnest love of their old home. 
"While all that remain of other nations are a few lettered pages, 
or a few mouldered stones; while their greatness and their 
glory have been swallowed up, so that wolves howl where 
monarchs feasted, and wild flocks pastured where towered 
palaces arose,— the Jew preserves his old identy, arid lives in 
the present a thing of the past. Encounter one of the Jewish 
people in one of the crowded thoroughfares of London, meet 
him in a Parisian square, on the Venetian Rialto, or in one of 
the quarters of the Eternal City; on the sunburnt coast of 
Africa, or amid the toiland traffic of New York ; or in the 
busier scenes of Australian gold regions ; and his peculiar 
countenance, his sharp piercing glance, tell unmistakably his 
origin, and you know him for a Jew as well as though you 
saw him mourning over the relics of his people's bygone 
glory, as well as though you saw him weep over the ruins of 
Zion. : 

In whatever light we view the Jewish people, we cannot fail 
to be penetrated with feelings of intense interest on their behalf. 
They have ever stood forth conspicuously in the very centre 
of the world — a pharos, the light of which was reflected on the 
gloom of surrounding polytheism, superstition, and idolatry. 
While the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Romans, the Carthaginians, the Egyptians, the Goths, have 
each in. turn played their part in the .world's drama, and dis- 
appeared from the theatre of the world, the Jews still remain 
a people dwelling alone among the nations. Por eighteen 
hundred years they have been in a state of oppression and 
exile, the objects, in many instances, of execration and scorn. 
. A wondrous history is that of the Jews. Far away in the 
past you recognise the father of the nation in old Abraham. 
The nomade condition of the people at that period is briefly 
told. It is more the history of a. family than "the history of 
a nation. Those men, who are busy in rearing huge Egyp- 
tian structures, and are themselves cast down and held in 
brutal slavery, are the Jewish people. The wondrous doings 
of that wondrous time, . the marching host that quitted a 
land of bondage to found a nation on another shore, are 
recorded with an eloquence almost as wondrous as the theme, 
r- wandering after wandering, journey after journey, battle 
after battle, victory after victory, till the land of Palestine 
became their home. The land was a holy land, the govern- 
ment a theocracy. But they grew weary of this government, 
and sought a lung like the other nations. King means cun- 
ning—cunning man. Their roll of kings betrays no great 
sagacity,-— 

"Some good, some bad, 
Of bad the larger scroll." 

• .Every false step brought fresh disasters in its train.; the 
people became weak before their enemies, and in the Babylo- 
nian captivity they hung their harps upon the willows, for 
how could they sing the Lord's song in a strange land > Our 
engraving represents a scene connected with that captivity; It 
is from a German picture by Bendemann ; and German genius 
has exhibited itself in the bold outline, in the picturesque 
grouping, and in the characteristic features of the Jewish 
mourners. The old man leans forward, and holds the harp 
wliieh once was sounded in the land of promise, the manacles 
upon .his hands betray how severe is the bondage, by which he 
if confined, and there is a shadow of the deepest melancholy on 



his aged features. Three female figures are about him. One 
with mournful glance clasps to her bosom a little child ; 
another, with head bent forward on the old man's knee, seems 
weeping bitterly ; there is an air of patient sorrow with the 
third which is more touching than any outburst of grief; 
and over the whole there is something of deep sadness 
which awakens a feeling of compassion for the Hebrew cap- 
tives in that foreign land. 

A strange and melancholy record is the story of their 
captivity. A grand thrilling romance of reality, in which we 
recognise an intense theism. Babylon, with its lofty walls 
and hundred gates, its broad streets,' its public squares, its 
noble palaces, its hanging gardens— all uniting to constitute a 
wonder of the whole world — to the Jews was but a prison- 
house. Surrounded by constant and unbounded magnificence, 
by the glories of art, and all that was calculated to impress 
them with the power and the riches of their conquerors— they 
sighed for the hills, and dales, and plains of their own well- 
loved Palestine ; for its vine-clad hills, its stately palms, its 
dear old memories. What was dearer to them than their own 
homes, their own happiness, their own lives, had been 
despoiled by their enemies. The House of God was 
laid low. The treasures of that house, the holy vessels ,- 
had been carried away — and they wept when they remem- 
bered Zion. Truly they had suffered before, and suffered 
bitterly, but the old Egyptian bondage was in the infancy of 
their nation. Since that period they had been led out in 
triumph, had conquered every foe, had established themselves 
in the promised land, and in Solomon it seemed as though 
their glory had culminated, and their star was now in the 
decline. The prophet of Hezekiah's time, Isaiah, had told of 
a coming deliverer, in the person of Cyrus, and Jewish hopes 
were raised when the Persian army beleaguered the city, 
and the tremendous words of warning spoke of coming deso- 
lation to the impious Belshazzer. The last days of Babylon were 
at hand. The coming act of impiety had been perpretrated. 
The banquet at which-the great men of the time had assem- 
bled, had witnessed the holy vessels of the Temple polluted 
.by the revel, had witnessed, too, the fingers of a hand write 
on the wall the sentence of condemnation, a sentence which 
none but Jewish seer could make plain. And then the end 
came on. 

We read of the wanderer's return ; of the ruined tem- 
ple re-erected ; the story of the Maccabees, of Antiochus 
Epiphahes ; of the marvels which stirred the hearts of the 
people when Christianity appeared among them ; of the revolt 
against the Romans ; the fierce siege ; the struggle without 
and the struggle within ; the final overthrow of Jerusalem,, 
and the destruction of the temple ; and then again comes the 
dark, melancholy cloud, and Zion's song is hushed, except 
that here and there a plaintive strain arises from some Jewish 
home — homes of the wanderers scattered far and wide. 

A story of glory and shame, of joy and sorrow, of sunshine 
as well as darkness, is that of ancient Judaism, but all glory, 
and joy and sunshine are taken away from their modern his- 
tory. There is still at Rome a triumphal arch, erected when 
the captive Jews were brought thither by Titus, — an arch, on 
which is. sculptured the Roman soldiers, carrying the golden, 
candlesticks, table of shew-bread, and other vessels of the 
Tabernacle. The Jews were the builders of the Colosseum, 
and the first victims slain within its walls. Held in detestation 
of all nations, persecuted on groundless charges, victims of 
popular fury, as well as of legal injustice, hanged, burned,.- 
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tortured to death, — the history. of the Jews is" a martyr ology* 
and their preservation a miracle. 

In -England, but a few centuries ago, the most extraordi- 
nary notions were entertained respecting the practices of the 
Jews. Old Chaucer appears to have believed that the .lews 
were capable of any cruelty, and we must remember, that he 
only represented in this* matter the popular . opinion ; in his 
time it was thought a good Christian thing to spit on a Jewish 
gaberdine. In the ".Canterbury Tales" he makes the prioress 
relate that in an Asiatic city, where there was a " Jewerie," 
a place where Jews dwelt, that a child having to pass this 
place on his way to school, gave high offence by singing 

" Alma "Mater redernptoris ;" 

for which they fell upon him and put him to death, but the 
words of the song were still continued from the pit where his 
mangled body was hidden : search was made, the murder was 
discovered, and then — 

" With torment and with sbaraef ill death, each one 
The provost these Jews did serve, 
Which of the murder wist. 
Therefore with wild horses he did them draw, 
And after that he hang'd them by the law." 

At the close of the poem Chaucer refers to another pase ; 
exclaiming— 

" Oh, young Hew of Lincoln ! slain also 
By cursed Jews, as it is notable, 
For it was but a little while ago." 

These accusations were not uncommon : the people enter- 
tained a horrible belief that the men of the gaberdine were 
willing to commit any amount of treason against common 
humanity ; that they were in the habit of stealing away and 
murdering Christian children, in order to use their blood as 
leaven, in preparing some of the substances to be eaten in the 
course of their rites. Marlow, the old dramatist, has given us 
a fearful autobiographical sketch in the pharacter of Barabbas, 
the Jew, when he makes him say — 

'" As for myself, I walk abroad a-rrights, 

And kill sick people groaning under walls; 

Sometimes I go about and poison wells : 

And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, 

I am content to lose sonic of my crowns, 

That I may, walking in my gallery, 

See 'm go pinion' d along by my door. 
. Being young, I studied physic, and began 

First to practise upon the Italian : 

There I enrich'd the priests with burials, 

And always kept the sexton's arms in use 

With digging graves, and ringing dead men's knells. 

And after that I was an engineer, 

And in the wars 'twixt France and Germany, 

Cinder pretence of serving Charles V., 

Slew friend and enemy with my stratagems. 

Then after that I was an usurer, 

And with extorting, cozening, forfeiting, 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

I filled the gaol with bankrupts in a year, 

And with young orphans planted hospitals, 

And every moon made some or other mad — 

And one would sometimes hang himself for grief, 

Pinning upon his breast a long great scroll, 

Howl with interest had tormented him." 

These were the sentiments and these the doings which men 
in Marlow's day ascribed to Jews v Shakspeare in his Shylock 
panders to this prejudice ; the story of the pound of flesh was 
the sort of thing that men believed respecting Jewish dealers .- 
The character of his Jew arouses in our minds an instinctive 
aversion, although we may have some pity for the man : but 
Shakspeare's Jew was spotless innocence compared with 
Marlow's. 

• When the flower of European chivalry left their own lands 
and started forth to do battle with the Turk, the Crusaders' 
swords grew red with Jewish blood. The knights com- 
menced their labours for the Cross by massacreing the Jews in. 
every city through which they passed. Conversion or death 
Were the alternatives proposed.- Cologne, Worms, Treves,- 1 
saw .the fearful work begun.- A -band- of- Jewish women at' 



Treves went to the banks of the blue. Moselle,, and haying 
loaded their clothes with stones, threw themselves; intp<the 
river and perished. While. the crusading mania lasted, marry 
similar scenes occurred. ;.-■- ..' 1 • - 

At the coronation of Richard I., of England, orders had been 
given that none of the Jewish race should approach-his palace. 
Ignorant of the order, some of the leading men went to; the 
spot with presents for the king. A riot ensued. A rumour • 
spread that the king had sanctioned a massacre of .the Jews 
throughout his dominions . The imaginary order was put into 
operation. Erom city to city the bloodrnews went ; the. most 
deplorable scene of all took place at: York. There the Jews 
shut themselves up in a tower, . and \were besieged by the 
populace. Einding no means of escape, they resolved to fall 
by their own hands. Each head of a family took- a ra^or^ 
with which he slew first his wife and children, : then his. 
domestics, and finally himself. Either in this fearM^maiineri 
or by the hands of the populace, every Jew in York perished. 
Still later, seven hundred were slain in London because a Jew 
had demanded exorbitant interest. In 1274, every Jew who 
lent money on usury was compelled to wear a plate upon his 
breast signifying that he was a usurer, or to quit the realm ; 
in 1277, two hundred and sixty-seven Jews were: hanged 
and quartered on a charge of clipping the coin; the same 
year, upon a pretence that a Christian child had been cruci- 
fied at Norwich, fifty Jews were hanged, and every syna- 
gogue destroyed; in 1287, all the Jews in England were 
apprehended in one day, their goods and chattels confiscated to 
tne king, and they, to the number of 15,660, banished the 
realm. They remained banished 364 years. England is in 
this matter a fair sample of other countries. In 1394 they 
were driven out of Erance ; in 1492 were banished from Spain; 
against them the Inquisition was first established. Recent 
times have seen the grossest cruelties enacted against them in 
the face of all reason and justice. The old prejuaice still to 
some extent influences the public mind; though no fire or 
sword are employed, they are still under the ban of the law, 
until comparatively lately were rendered incapable of the 
privileges of citizenship, and even now are denied some of its 
advantages. 

A bye- word among the nations, the Jewish -peOjjle have 
been preserved amid all the agitation and tumult of the world. 
There is something very striking and impressive in tie idea. 
The legend of the wandering Jew seems but a type of the 
nation :— 

" And eighteen centuries now have sped. • 

On the dark wrecks of Rome-and Greece ; -" 
They have seen the ashes scattered 

Of thousand shifting dynasties ; 
Seen good, unfruitful good, and ill 

Prolific, while the tempest roll'd ; 
Seen two new worlds the circle fill, 

Which one world occupied of old. 
Ever, ever - 
Earth revolves— they rest them never." 

Jews have been compelled to turn their attention to the 
accumulation of money. In every age they have been cele- 
brated for their wealth. Rich as a Jew has become a proverb. 
Their supposed wealth has brought upon them cruelty and 
persecution. Their real wealth is a known fact. Rut modern 
Jews can do something more than make money. The melting, 
music of the " Midsummer Night's Dream ;" the melancholy- 
strains of " Elijah ;" the solemn music of" Paul," owe their - 
origin to Eelix Mendelssohn— a Jew. Who has not been « 
enchanted with the beautiful fictions of lyric poetry, and- 
charmed with the graceful melodies of Heine ? The pictures • 
of Bendemami, the Jew — from one of whose masterpieces - 
our illustration is taken— are described by connoisseurs as^ 
worthy of all praise. Liberty has found a free spoken apostle) 
in the Jew, Boerne. Rossini -was a Jew ; Meyerbeer* a Jew fr 
— there is an earnestness, a spirit of poetry and melody m. the - 
outcast people, that will still do greater and mightier things. : r - 

The world owes much to 'the Jews. They were 1 the libra-* 
rlans of its revelation? in their -laws we recognise the -grand?'" 
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outline of moral obligation ; in their poetry we find the 
highest excellence ; and in their ethical aphorisms a body of 
the soundest practical wisdom. There are deeper obligations 
which we owe to the Jews. Christianity was originally 
founded, professed, and propagated by them. There are 
glories yet in store for that people. Their history is yet to 
be eventful. There is a bright light resting on the future— a 
haven across the melancholy seas — a haven they must reach 
at last. All history is something more than a record of facts. 
The facts of history are connected ; and to trace and expound 
the principles of this connexion, to exhibit history as one 
organic whole, is the highest oifice of the historian. No- 
. where is this connexion better seen than in the annals of 
Judaism. 

According to the most recent and exact statistics, the Jews 
number at this moment very nearly the same as when they 
left Egypt under Moses — somewhere about three millions and 



a half. They have used every dialect, have wandered on the 
banks of the Nile, by the waters of Babylon, the Jordan, the 
Tiber, the Thames, the Mississippi ; they have mingled . but 
never united with other nations ; arms, climate, genius, 
politics, cannot explain it, we turn to our own records to find 
out the cause— their history is prospective as well as retro- 
spective, and leads us forward to a time when their wander- . 
ings shall be over, and they shall recognise in Him. whom 
they now reject the brightness and glory of their race. 

There is evident purpose in the preservation of the Jews. 
We disregard the idle curl of the wave, but when every wave 
is moving in the same direction, when the tide is clearly seen at 
work — we find a law of nature, we seek a cause and find it in 
the skies. So it is with all history — but more especially in 
Jewish records, old and new — there is design in them all — 
every circumstance is connected — it is no chapter of accident?, 
but the development of a great and glorious plan. 
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LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 



On Friday, the 20th day of July, 1683, there was a wild, 
open space, consisting of green fields, some trees, and skirted 
by a few buildings, in which young gentlemen acquired the 
art and mystery of the law, where the smoky square, with its 
rusty railings, its stunted shrubs and yellow grass, and its 
black, dreary houses, now lies in the heart of London, so com- 
pletely shut in that if a stranger once finds himself within it, 
little else than the guidance of a native can extricate him 
from the labyrinth of lanes and alleys which alone lead to the 
great thoroughfares. It was then called Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
and though the fields are long since departed, the appellation 
still remains. Well, in these fields, on that summer day, one 
hundred and sixty-six years ago, a great crowd assembled 
around a wooden scaffold erected in the midst, and covered 
with black cloth. There were the sheriffs upon it, and a 



block, and an axe, and a headsman, and a victim— tall, dig- 
nified, pale, but tranquil, and dressed in mourning. This was 
Lord "William Russell, and he was about to suffer death, the 
king and the court, and the judges and the jury, said for high 
treason. History and posterity say that that it was for defend- 
ing English liberty, and the world knows which to believe. 

Let us see how it happened. Charles II. was not long 
restored to the throne which his father had lost, when trou- 
bles and discontents began to break out afresh. The king had 
all the leaning towards arbitrary power, the love of ease and 
enjoyment at any cost, the disregard of popular rights and the 
profound faith in the principle of legitimacy, which distin- 
guished and ruined his race. He therefore speedily com- 
menced the same attacks upon the constitution of the kingdom 
which had brought his father to the scaffold. The great object 



